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THE OLD ENGLISH RHYMED POEM 

The following edition und translation of the Old English 
Rhymed Poem, the first resolute metrical experiment in English 
literature, is prompted by the belief that a sufficiently conserva- 
tive text has not yet been established, and by the fact that no 
English translation has appeared since Guest's unsatisfactory 
rendering in YAs History of English Rhythm in 1838. 

The poem is contained in the Exeter Book, pp. 94a to 95b. 
Except for three brief lacunae (lines 55, 66, 77) it seems to be 
preserved complete. It is an elegy placed in the mouth of a 
man who from former happy prosperity has fallen into helpless 
misery. The change is due to old age, disease, and the fear 
of death. In lines 1 to 42 he describes the pride of his youth, 
in lines 43 to 54 the sorrows of his age. In lines 55 to 69 the 
thought is generalised. As with the speaker, so with the world; 
joys pass away, sin and grief abound. In lines 70 to 79 he 
returns to his own personal fate, and dolefully meditates upon 
inevitable death and the horrors of the grave. Lines 80 to 87 
are a homiletic conclusion and point the moral to the tale. 

The sequence of ideas in the poem is not unlike that in The 
Wanderer, and its general purport is clear enough. But for 
all that the student will find it a most refractory problem. It is 
exceedingly difficult, but its difficulty lies not in its interpreta- 
tion as a whole but in the meaning of particular words and 
phrases. Its obscurities of phraseology have been aggravated 
by frequent corruption of the text — an indication that even the 
Old English scribes were often at a loss to understand it. 

The reason for this obscurity of style lies in the very artificial 
metrical technique. The author obviously planned a metrical 
tour de force. To begin with, every line was to have its full 
complement of three alliterating words. Moreover, when the 
first alliterating word began with a double consonant, this 
double consonant was to alliterate only with itself, e. g. fl only 
with./? (lines 47, 62, 72). In the whole poem there are only 
six exceptions (lines 6, 34, 40, 43, 46, 79). Secondly, the two 
halves of each line were to have an additional metrical binding 
by means of full rhyme, i.e., rhyme of the accented root syllables 
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as well as of the unaccented endings. The poem has come 
down to us in the form of a late West Saxon translation of an 
Anglian original, and in the process of. translation some of the 
rhymes have become imperfect. For example, frcetwum, geat- 
wum, line 28, Anglian frtztwum, gcetwum. But originally 
the author seems to have very rarely failed to obtain full 
rhyme. In three or at most four places (lines 26, 30, 45, 67) 
he has rhymed a short vowel with its corresponding long vowel, 
and in lines 2, 36, 60, 64, and 73 he has relaxed his strictness 
still further. But these exceptions are not only few but, except 
in line 2, insignificant ; so he has very nearly succeeded in carry- 
ing out his original purpose. Thirdly, he seems to have begun 
with the intention of composing his poem in either two-line 
or four-line stanzas, each with the same rhyme continued 
through it. This stanza scheme, however, soon breaks down, 
and rhymes extending over no more than one line (e. g., line 27) 
become more and more frequent. But there are two paragraphs 
of some length (lines 28 to 37 and 59 to 69) in which the single 
lines are bound together by unchanged rhyme of the unaccented 
endings. Fourthly, he is so enamoured of rhyme that sometimes 
he is not content with the final rhymes but introduces internal 
rhymes as well. In lines 13 and 57 these are the same as the 
final rhymes, in lines 62 to 65 they are different. 

It is clear that The Rhymed Poem is quite an appropriate 
title for the elegy. The rhymes are the author's chief interest, 
and he riots in them in a super-Swinburnian manner. The 
obscurity of the style is a direct consequence of this. He chooses 
a complex metrical scheme, and then fails to fit the expression 
of his ideas easily and naturally into it. He is intent upon a 
jingle, and is careless of sense. Almost anything will do into 
which an approximately suitable meaning may be read or forced. 
He has recourse to unusual and obscure words, such as wilbec 
(line 26) or tinned (line 54). Some of these he may himself 
have coined. He uses words in abnormal meanings, e. g., 
beacnade (line 31), hwearfade (line 36), onconn (line 74). He 
runs after remote allusions and obscure opinions. In lines 45b 
to 47a he seems to be referring to a disease which is bringing 
the speaker to the grave. The following is a close translation: 
"There wanders now deep and far a burning hoard in full 
bloom, grown up within the breasts, (which has) flowed in 
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different directions in flights." Presumably a cancer is what is 
meant by these far-fetched and mixed metaphors. 

We are dealing, in short, with a metrical exercise, in which 
meaning is subordinated to rhyme. Bearing this in mind, we 
should resist the temptation to try to improve the meaning by 
frequent alterations of the original text. When the MS. 
reading gives some semblance of an idea, however awkward, or 
forced, or even inappropriate, we should rest content with it. 
We should even tolerate nonce-words that outrage our sense of 
linguistic propriety. The surest sign of corruption of the text 
is not lack of meaning but lack of rhyme. 

The following text is based upon an examination and tran- 
scription of the original in the Exeter Book. I have tried to 
make it as conservative as possible. Contractions are filled out 
by means of letters in italics, and emendations which seem to me 
unavoidable are indicated by square brackets, or italics, or 
points below letters to be omitted, in the usual way. A circum- 
flex indicates a quantity that is marked in the manuscript. I 
give references in the notes to Sievers-Cook, Grammar of Old 
English (S. C), and to the following earlier editions of or articles 
upon the poem: 

Thorpe. Codex Exoniensis (1842), 352 ff. 

Ettmiiller. Scopas and Boceras (1850), 220 ff. 

Grein. 1 Bibliothek der a.s. Poesie, II (1858), 137 ff. 

Grein. 2 Das Reimlied des Exelerbuches, in Pfeiffer's Ger- 
mania X (1865), 306 f. 

Sievers. Zum a.s. Reimlied, in Paul und Braune's Beitrage 
XI (1886), 345 ff. 

Wiilker. Bibliothek der a.s. Poesie III (1897), 156 ff. 

Holthausen. 1 Zur a.e. Literatur, in Beiblatt zur Anglia XX 
(1909), 313 f, and XXI (1910), 12 f and 155. 

Holthausen. 2 Das a.e. Reimlied, in Festschrift fur Lorenz 
Morsbach (1913), 191 ff. 

Sieper. Die a.e. Elegie (1915), 138 ff, 234 ff. 

Sedgefield. Suggested Emendations in O.E. Poetical Texts, 
in Modern Language Review, XVI (1921), 59 ff. 
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Me lifes onlah se bis leoht onwrah 
ond )>cet torhte geteoh tillice onwrah. 
Glaed waes ic gliwum, glenged hlwum, 
blissa bleoum, blostma hiwum. 
5 Secgas mec sSgon — symbel ne alegon — 
feorhgiefe gefegon. Fraetwed waeguw 
wic[g] ofer wongum wennan gongum 
lisse mid longum leoma getongum. 
pa waes waestmum aweaht world onspreht, 

10 under roderuw areaht, rsedmaegne oferbeaht. 
Giestas gengdon, gerscype mengdon, 
lisse lengdon, lustum glengdon. 
Scrifen scrad glad Jnirh gescad in brad, 
waes on lagustreame lad, baer me leobu ne biglad. 



15 Haefde ic heanne had; ne waes me in healle gad, 
baet b£r r6f weord rid. Oft baer rinc gebad 
\>at he in sele sftge sincgewSge 
begnuw gejjyhte. pwnden waes ic myhte; 

2. geteoh. Anglian *geteh (S.C. 164, 1). A compound suihgeteogo, "plough- 
implements," is found in a Leechdom, so the simple word may mean "imple- 
ment," "engine," and refer to the sun. But the failure of good rhyme is very 
suspicious. Probably *getah should be read (Grein 1 ), though it is a noun 
unknown elsewhere. It might, however, be the past tense of geteon, "to grant," 
used as a noun (cf. fleah, line 44), in the sense of "gift," "reward." But Grein" 
translates "disciplinam." 

4. bleoum. Bleo is from original *bllja- (S.C. 247 n. 3), and a form *bliwum 
would be impossible except from analogy. So gliwum and hiwum must represent 
original Anglian gleowum and heowum (S.C. 159, 5). 

6. wagun. MS. wagum; wagon, Grein. 1 Anglian wegun, so originally in 
full rhyme with segon, etc. The object "me" must be supplied from the preced- 
ing sentence. 

7. MS. wic; wicg, Grein. 1 

wennan. Dative Plural of wenn, the Kentish form of wynn, joy. Cf. 
wenne, 76. 

8. getongum. Elsewhere unknown. Grein 2 connects with lengan, to ap- 
proach, and translates "festinalionibus." 

9. dweaht. The original rhymes were probably Anglian dwaht, onspraht, 
drceht, oferpceht (S.C. 162, 1). 

world onspreht. World is a late spelling; cf. line 59, and Beowulf 2711. 
Onspreht is a nonce-word; it is probably connected with sprac, which glosses 
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He granted me life, who revealed this sun 
and graciously revealed that radiant engine. 
I was glad with glee, adorned with hues, 
with the colours of joy, with the hues of blossoms. 
5 Men gazed upon me — banquets were not lacking — , 

rejoiced in the gift of life. Caparisoned horses 
carried me joyfully in journeys over the plains, 
delightfully with long strides of the limbs. 
Then was the world quickened and kindled with growth, 
10 expanded under the skies, covered with a troop of advis- 
ers. 
Guests came and went, mingled chatter, 
lingered over delight, joyfully embellished it. 
The appointed ship glided through the distance into the 

broad sea; 
there was a path upon the ocean stream, where I was not 
without guidance. 
15 I had high rank; I lacked nothing in the hall, 

so a brave company rode there. There it often befel the 

warrior 
that he saw in the hall weighty treasure, 

"sarmentum." The half-line is metrically faulty, but this is no sufficient 
reason for emendation. 

10. rddmagne oferPeath. Perhaps "covered over (with growth) by the 
mighty plan (of God)." 

13. Scrifen scrad glad. Metrically faulty, but since the poet has attained 
an additional internal rhyme it would be ungracious not to be satisfied. Scrad 
is another nonce-word; it may be connected with scrVSan, to wander. Scrifen 
would seem to be the past participle oi serif an. Holthausen 1 proposes Scritlend- 
scrad glad, "the wandering ship glided." 

gescad. Elsewhere gescad means "difference," or "reason," "judgment." 
It is connected with scadan, to separate. But the corresponding OHG gaskeit 
is also found with the meaning "distance." 

brad. Neuter of the adjective used with the force of an abstract noun. 
Cf. fiah, line 47, bald, aid, line 63. 

14. leopu. Nonce-word. Probably connected with leopian (line 40) and 
O.S. UtSn, "to lead." 

16. weord. Probably a late spelling of iveorud. Cf. world. 

18. MS. Penden was ic magen; punden was ic myhle, Grein. 1 Gepyhte, 
myhte is a rhyme possible only in late West Saxon (Anglian, gepyhte, mahte) 
but as the poem is probably comparatively late its Anglian author may not have 
restricted himself to one dialect in his search after rhyme. Sedgefield proposes 
Penden was ic on hyhte. 
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horsce mec heredon, Wide generedon, 

20 faegre feredon, feondon biweredon. 

Swa mec hyhtgiefu heold, hygedriht befeold, 
staboljehtum steald, stepegongum weold 
swylce eorbe ol, ahte ic ealdorstol, 
galdorwordum gol, gomel sibbe ne of 611; 



25 ac waes gef[f]est gear, gellende sner, 

wuniendo wafer wilbec bescaer. 

Scealcas waeron scearpe, scyl waes hearpe, 

hlQde hlynede, hleobor dynede, 

sweglrad swinsade, swlbe ne minsade. 
30 burgsele beofode, beorht hllfade. 

Ellen eacnade, ead beacnade; 

freaum frodade, fromum godade; 

mdd maegnade, mine faegnade, 

treow telgade, tlr welgade, 
35 blasd blissade; 

gold geaiwade, gim hwearfade, 

sine searwade, sib nearwade. 

From ic waes in fraetwuw, freolic in geatwum, 

waes mln dreaw dryhtlic, drohtao" hyhtlic. 
40 Foldan ic freo]?ode, folcuw ic leoj^ode; 

lif waes mm longe leodum in gemonge 

21. hygedriht. MS. hyge driht. I take the word to be a compound of hiw 
and gedriht, "family troop." Sievers reads hyge-driht, but his translation, 
"dear troop," is forced. 

22. steald. Anglian confusion of ea andeo (S.C. 150 n 1 and 394 n 3). Cf. 
flean, 72, and gefean, 87. 

24. MS. ne of 611; ne ofdl, Grein. 1 We should expect of$l to be transitive, 
like 61 in the preceding line. Holthausen 1 proposes ne ofcol, "did not cool." 

25. MS. gefest; gef-fest, Sievers. An Anglian form (S.C. 157, 2 and 151, 1) 
of gif-fast, which occurs in The Endowments of Men, 36. 

gear, sner. The original Anglian rhymes must have been ger, sner, iver 
(S.C. 150, 1) and bescar or bescer (S.C. 151, 1). 

26. wilbec. A very doubtful word. Grein 2 translates "rivum lamenta, 
tionis"; he connects nil with O. N. vil, "misery," and takes bee to be bee, bcec, 
"a brook." Holthausen 2 emends to wigbled, "military glory." 
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serviceable to thanes. I was puffed up with power; 

wise men praised me, saved me in battle, 
20 conducted me well, protected me from foes. 

So joy dwelt within me, a family troop encompassed me, 

I possessed estates, where I stepped I had command over 

whatever the earth brought forth, I had a princely throne, 

I sang with charmed words, old friendship did not grow 
less. 
25 Moreover, there was a year rich in gifts, a resounding 
harp-string, 

lasting peace cut short the river of sorrow. 

The servants were active, the harp was resonant, 

loudly rang; sound pealed, 

music made melody, did not greatly abate; 
30 the castle hall trembled, it towered bright. 

Courage increased, wealth attracted; 

I gave wise counsel to the lords, enriched the valiant. 

Mind became mighty, heart rejoiced, 

good faith flourished, glory abounded, 
35 abundance smiled. 

I furnished gold, the gem passed round, 

treasure did treachery, the bond of friendship narrowed. 

Bold I was in my array, noble in my equipment, 

my joy was lordly, my way of life happy. 
40 I protected the land, I was leader to the folk; 

for a long time my life among the people was 

30. beofode. The rhyme indicates that *bifode, without o-umlaut, was the 
original form. 

31. beacnade. Beacnian, "to beckon," is here given an intransitive mean- 
ing; cf. oj '61, line 24. 

32. frodade. Probably a verb coined by the poet from frod, "wise." 
Grein 1 alters to flsdade, and translates, with ead as subject, "wealth flowed 
plentifully to the lords." The change improves the sense but weakens the 
alliteration. 

fromum godade. Godian, "to endow," regularly governs the accusative of 
the person, so Grein's emendation to fremum godade, "endowed with benefits," 
is very plausible. 

35. Ettmiiller filled up the missing half-line by bleo glissade, "venustas 
splenduit" (Grein 2 ). 

38. geatwum. Anglian gcetwum (S.C. 157, 3). 

40. leopode. See note on leopu, line 14. A compound dleopian, "to take 
away," occurs in Genesis, 177. 
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tlrum getonge, teala gehonge. 

Nil min hreber is hreoh, heowslbum sceoh, 
nydbysgum n€ah. Gewiteo* nihtes in flgah 



45 se *r in daege waes deor. ScriJ>etS nil deop (ond] feor 
brondhord gebl5wen, breostum in forgrSwen, 
flyhtum t5flowen. Flab, is geblowen 
miclum in gemynde. Modes gecynde 
greteo* ungrynde grorn oferpynde, 



50 bealofus byrne<5, bittre tSyrneS. 

Wgrig winneo", wldslS onginneo", 

sar ne sinnib, sorgum cinniS, 

blftd his blinnio", blisse linm'S, 

listuw linneS, lustum ne tinneS. 
55 Dreamas swa h5r gedreosao", dryhtscype gehreosao*, 

lif her men forleosao', leahtras oft geceosatS; 

trtowbrag is t5 trig, seo untrume ge[h]nag; 

steapum [st]ea#ole misbah ond eal stund ge[h]nag. 

Swa nQ world wendeb, wyrde sendeb. 



42. getonge, gehonge. Probably adjectives coined by the poet in order to 
continue the rhyme. Cf . gadertang, "associate with" {Metro, XXII, 39) and hSn, 
hongian. 

43. hreoh, scioh and 44, nlah, fllah. Anglian hreh, seek, (S.C. 165, 1), 
neh,fllh (S.C. 163). 

heowsipum. The first part must be hlow, hiw, "hue"; "disasters of various 
hues." But Ettmliller's emendation to hiofsipum {hiof, "lamentation") is very 
probable. 

44. gewiteb". Probably future in meaning, if this obscure sentence is a 
reference to death. 

fllah. Apparently the past tense of fleon pressed into service as a noun. 
See note on geteoh, line 2. 

45. MS. dyre; deor, Sievers. 

MS. scriped nu deop feor, unmetrical and unidromatic. The sign for 
ond has probably fallen out between the two adjectives. Holthausen 2 proposes 
scripet nil deope pior. pior means "inflammation," "ulcer," and suits the 
context well. 

47. flah. See note on brid, line 13. 

48. mddes gecynde. A periphrasis for the sake of the rhyme. 
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familiar with glory, well devoted to it. 

Now my heart is troubled, fearful owing to various 

disasters, 
nigh to unavoidable distresses. There departs into flight 

by night 
45 he who in the day had been bold. There wanders now 

deep and far 
a burning secret disease in full growth, developed within 

the breast, 
spread in different directions. Evil has blossomed 
greatly in the mind. The mind's nature 
bottomless grief, too much penned in, attacks, 
50 burns eager for calamity, runs fiercely to and fro. 
The weary man suffers, begins a far journey, 
his pain is pitiless, he adds to his sorrows, 
his glory ceases, he loses his happiness, 
he loses his skill, he does not burn with desires. 

In the same way here joys perish, lordships fall; 
here men lose life, often choose sins; 
too evil is the time of good faith that feebly declined; 
it went badly with the high seat and every hour went to 

the worse. 
So now the world changes, brings death, 

49. MS. efen pynde; ofer Pynde, Sievers. There is a verb pyndan "to 
dam in," "to force back." The idea seems to be that the mind is oppressed with 
pent in sorrow, which breaks forth and "runs in all directions" (line 50b). 

50. byrnetS, tdyrnetS. Originally probably brinneiS, tdrinnetS, rhyming with 
the following lines. S.C. 286 note 2. 

51. widsiS, "the far journey" of death. 

52. sinnip. O.E. sinnan can mean either "to heed" (Guthlac 290) or "to 
have respite from" (Andreas 1279). So the half-line may mean either "his 
pain does not heed" or "his pain never ceases."' 

cinnit!. An obscure nonce-word. Sievers suggests a connection with 
cennan, "to bring forth." 

53. MS. linnatf; UnnitS, Ettmuller. 

54. tinned. Also obscure. Holthausen 1 cites MHG Ginnen, "to burn," 
connected with Gothic tandjan, O.E. ontendan, "to kindle." 

57. A very obscure line. Probably "the time of good faith" merely means 
"life." MS. genag is probably, as in the next line, a miswriting (or phonetic 
writing) of gehnag, from gehnigan, "to sink." But perhaps sio untrume gew&g, 
"which feebly gave battle," should be read. 

58. MS. eatole; steapole, Ettmuller. 

MS. genag; gehnSh, Ettmuller. Final g after a long back vowel be- 
came voiceless in later Old English (S.C. 214, 2). 
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60 ond hetes henteS, haelebe scendeS. 
Wercyn gewIteS, waelgar sllteS, 
flah mah fllteS, flan man hwlteo", 
borgsorg blteS, bald aid bwlteb, 
wrsecfaec wrlbetS, wrab aS smite)), 

65 singrynd sidao", searafearo glided; 

grom torn graef eb, graeft . . . hafao", 
searohwit sola]?, sumurhat colaS, 
foldmela fealleS, feondscipe wealleS, 
eoromagen ealdab, ellen ceal [d]ao*. 



70 Me baet wyrd gewasf ond gehwyr[h]t forgeaf 

\>at ic grofe graef ond baet grimme scxazi 
fiean flftsce ne maeg ]>onne flanhred daeg 
nydgrapum nimeb, ]>orme seo neah[t] becymetS, 
seo me Soles onfonn ond mec her beardes onconn. 



75 ponne lichoma lige<5, lima wyrm pigefi, 

ac him wenne gewigeo* ond ba wist gebyge<5, 

60. MS. halepe scynded; scended, Ettmiiller. Halepe may be an I-declension 
accusative plural (S.C. 281 note 4). Grein 1 reads halep gescended. 

61. MS. wencynge witetS; wercyn gewted, Ettmiiller. 

62. MS. mm; man, Ettmiiller. 

hwiteZ, "whitens," i.e. "polishes," "sharpens." 

63. MS. burg sovg; bovgsorg, Grein. 1 
bald aid. See note on brad, line 13. 

64. MS. mac fac wripad. The only alteration necessary is wriPeZ for 
■wripad, but all previous editors have made further changes. E.g. Grein. 1 
wrac sac writeo", Sieper, wvac sac wiped. 

65. MS. singrynd; syngryn, Ettmiiller. 

MS. sacra fearo; searofearo, Grein. 1 Faru, fearu is probably an A-declen- 
sion noun meaning "going," "journey" (ci.faran). "The indirect path glides," 
however, is a decidedly obscure metaphor. 

66. grom torn. Ettmiiller and later editors alter to grom torn or grorntorn. 
But the internal rhymes may have ended with line 65. 

grafep, "digs," or "engraves." Sieper suggests by his translation that 
"digs wrinkles," "brings care," is meant. 

MS. graft hafad. A word has clearly dropped out. Perhaps graft 
Uior hafaZ, "the face is engraved with lines." 
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60 and pursues hate, brings men to shame. 

The race of men perishes, the slaughtering spear rends, 
the deceitful evildoer brawls, wickedness polishes the 

arrow, 
debt-anxiety bites, old age cuts short courage, 
the time of misery binds, anger desecrates the oath, 

65 constant grief spreads widely, the indirect path is 
treacherous. 

Fierce anger digs wrinkles, engraves, 

artificial beauty grows foul, summer heat becomes cool, 
the wealth of the earth perishes, enmity rages, 
the might of the world ages, courage grows cold. 

70 Fate wove it me and my deserts brought it upon me 

that I should dig a grave, and that grim cavern 
I cannot avoid with my flesh, when death, arrow-swift, 
seizes my life in his inevitable grasp, when the night 

comes, 
that dispossesses me of my home and deprives me of my 
abode here. 

75 Then the body lies low, the worm devours the limbs, 
nay, has delight and takes sustenance, 

hafaS. Originally probably hcefed (S.C. 416 n 1 e). But cf. the rhyme 
sldaH, glided in the preceding line. 

67. searohwit solap. In a British Museum MS. hwit asolad translates 
"nitor squalescit." See Zupitza, Anglia I, 287. 

solap. From a verb solian, formed from sol, "mire." Cf. The Owl and the 
Nightingale, 1276. 

69. MS. colatl; cealdaZ, Ettmuller. 

70. MS. gehwyrt; gewyrht, Grein. 1 Perhaps accusative; "and gave it me 
as my deserts." 

forgeaf. Anglian, forgaf (S.C. 157, 3). 

71. MS. grimme graf; scrcef, Sievers. There is no other example in the 
poem of a word rhyming with itself in the same line. 

72. flean. See note on steald, line 22. 
flanhred, "the arrow-swift," i.e. "death." 

73. MS. neah; neaht, Ettmuller. 

74. MS. 6nfonn; ofonn, Ettmuller. 
MS. heardes; eardes, Ettmuller. 

MS. 6nc6nn. Apparently here with the meaning "deprives"; its regular 
meaning is "accuses." 

75. MS. frite1S;piged, Grein. 1 

76. wenne. See note on ivennan, line 7. 
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obbaet b§ob J>a ban an, 

ond aet nyhstan nan, nefne se neda tan 
balawun her gehlotene. Ne bib se hllsa airo/en; 

80 ftr baet eadig gebenceo", he nine be oftor swenceo", 

byrgeo" him ba bitran synne, hogab to b£re betran wynne, 
gemon m[e]orba lisse. H6r sindon miltsa blisse 
hyhtlice in heofona rice. Uton nu halgum gellce, 
scyldum biscyrede, scyndan generede, 

85 wommum biwerede, wuldre generede, 
bj&r moncyn mot, for Meotude rot, 
s5tSne God geseon ond aa in sibbe gefean. 

77. MS. bin &n; the scribe has omitted most of the second line. Greta 1 
proposes oppat heap pa bdn begrosnad on dn, "until the bones are mouldered into 
a single heap of dust." Ban gebrosnad occurs in Phoenix 270. 

79. MS. herge hlotene; her gehloten, Ettmuller. 

si hllsa, i.e., the fame and praise gained, in this world and the next, by- 
good deeds and the avoiding of "bitter sins." 

MS. adroren. This can hardly have been the original rhyme with gehlo- 
ten. Ettmuller emended to dproten, from dpreotan, "to weary," and Grein 1 
translated "Fama non est segnis." It appears to me that abroten, from dbreotan, 
"to destroy," gives much better sense. 

82. MS. morPa; meorpa, Grein. 1 

84. biscyrede. Anglian, biscerede (S.C. 157, 2). 

85. generede. Grein 1 emended to geherede, "honoured." But the repetition 
of a rhyming word used in the preceding line finds parallels in lines 2, 4, 54, 58. 

87. gefean. See note on stlald, line 22. 
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until the bones are one, 

and finally there is nothing, except that the lot of neces- 
sity 
is here appointed for evil deeds. Good fame will not be 
destroyed; 
80 all the sooner the good man thinks of that, he chastens 
himself the more often, 
avoids the bitter sins, has hope of the better joy, 
remembers the delight of the heavenly rewards. Here 

are the blisses of the mercies of God 
joyous in the kingdom of heaven. Let us now, like the 

saints, 
freed from sins, hasten saved, 
85 defended from vices, gloriously saved, 

where mankind, happy before the Judge, may 
see the true God and for ever rejoice in peace. 
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